ROBESPIERRE

come to shave him and to dress his hair. In the Museum
Carnavalet can be seen his earthenware shaving-bowl,
of the shape made famous by Don Quixote's helmet. It
had to be held under the chin by the client himself while
the shaving was in progress. The powdering of the hair
was likewise an interesting, if somewhat dusty perform-
ance. Such vast quantities of powder were required that
the patient's head was enveloped as in a cloud, and he
had to hide his features in a paper cornucopia to keep
from smothering and looking as if he had suffered a
headlong plunge into a flour barrel. Robespierre was
exceedingly particular about this part of his toilet. Not
until that last terrible day of his life was he ever seen in
public unshaven or not carefully powdered. When he
travelled he carried a bag of powder and a large powder-
puff with him.

The barbering finished, he would go downstairs in
his dressing-gown and breakfast on a glass of milk.
Then he would return to his writing and work until
ten, when he would dress and go to court. He lunched
frugally, not particularly caring what he ate, though he
was partial to fruit, especially oranges. His former
school-fellow, Freron (an unmitigated scoundrel, who
had good reasons for hating him), tells us in a rather
spiteful description that the acerbity of Robespierre's
expression seemed to yield to the acidity of orange
juice, and that his face would visibly relax as he ate the
fruit. One could always tell where he had sat at table by
the number of orange peelings, he assures us. Robes-
pierre never drank to excess, a common failing in his
day. His favourite beverages were coffee, and wine
diluted with water. After lunch, if the weather per-
mitted, he would go for a walk in the country or visit
friends. Evenings he spent at home with Charlotte, un-
less they made a social call.